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However objective the primary communications
may have originally been, yet, when grasped by the
human mind, they must have become subjective, or
rather, if you will pardon the term, subjectivised;
and thus each mind would ^communicate them to
the succeeding age with all its own subjective pecu-
liarities commingled with the utterance. Present
a truth to ten different minds, in a clear verbal
statement, and, after a year has elapsed, let those
minds communicate it to ten more, and you would
soon find how the subjective tendencies of each,
mind had impressed itself upon the whole manner
in which, the truth itself was grasped and trans-
mitted. Such facts as these, then, we say, disturb
the whole working of the traditionary theory, and
render the continued validity and purity of truth,
even supposing it to have been communicated, only
possible by a constant succession of miracles.

2rf, But, again, secondly, it is admitted by all,
even by the most strenuous abettors of the tradi-
tionary principle, that an immense mass of error
and absurdity is really transmitted down upon the
stream of human tradition, as well as the actual
elements of truth. Now, what we here affirm is
this, that any imaginable test, by wEich the true
can be separated from the false, implies a subjective
principle of certitude within the human reason it-
self. The idea of our accepting the whole mass of
human tradition would, of course, involve us in
the most wild and meaningless absurdities. Such,
then, being the case, what method must be taken